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LIVING IN REVOLUTION: 


I 


THE PREDICAMENT OF HUMAN 
INCOMPETENCE 


HEN the state of the world goes from bad to worse 

over a long period of time, we may be sure that some 
revolutionary idea is preparing to break forth. Today we 
are in a frame of mind to appreciate the remark of a lad 
in school who was asked: ‘What is the shape of the world?” 
He replied: ““My father says it is in the worst shape he 
has ever seen it.’ We are all shocked to find that our 
twentieth century, through some colossal incompetence, is 
to date the bloodiest century in the entire history of the 
human race. 

And proceeding according to plan, a volcanic idea is in 
eruption throughout the world. After decades of rumbling 
beneath the crust of custom, it has become irrepressible. It 
is as radical and upsetting as the discovery that the world 
was round. By terrible things in universal travail it is try- 
ing to get itself understood. 

It can be plainly stated in a famous sentence of Dostoiev- 
sky: ‘“‘We were born on purpose to be together.” We were 
born in relations, and we stay that way. Our life unfolds 
its possibilities not in our isolated independence, but in the 
area of relation between us. Where we meet, there creation 
happens to us, and correction, and recovery. There we re- 
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ceive our revelations of what there is to know and to be- 
come. Real living is incurably reciprocal. 

This revolutionary idea is nothing new. In like manner 
the radical discovery that the world was round was noth- 
ing new. The earth had been round for a long time before 
the fact became plain enough to- revolutionize navigation. 
All discovery is no more than a fresh grasp of what was 
always so, but overlooked. 

In our western world we have all been living a great lie, 
like the lie that the world was flat. The long battle to es- 
tablish freedom for individuals obscured this basic truth 
that no man is self-made, self-sufficient, and self-determin- 
ing. We are each of us rooted and grounded in relations. 
As John Donne put it, ‘‘No man is an island, but part of 
the main.” Totalitarian dictators have called our attention 
to the fact that the machine age has produced a new situa- 
tion where the relatedness of men becomes so inescapable 
that something collective has to be done about it. To be 
sure, they have capitalized on this discovery and made a 
racket of it, like modern bandits taking advantage of the 
newest weapons. But no scramble of individuals, however 
free, can meet the revolution which they lead. The lie of 
individualism cannot stand against the connectedness of 
human life. 

On the other hand mere connectedness, wrongly under- 
stood, may become another lie. Organization may be wor- 
shipped as a false God until the result is the conversion of 
society into an impersonal chain-gang, ruled by gangster 
cunning and the ethics of conspiracy. 

Our business is not to condemn the revolution but to 
meet it, learn to live in it, and give it a right chance to 
transform our thought and practice from the bottom up. 

* 

First we must see what it actually means to be tied to- 

gether. In this field many Americans may feel like colts, 
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fresh from open pastures, learning to work in harness. And 
yet the whole American tradition has been an experiment 
in community. 

It is essential for well-meaning people generally to recog- 
nize that all development occurs in concrete situations when 
we meet people who confront us with a contrast or contra- 
diction or challenge. We settle no important matters in 
some ivory tower where nothing disturbing happens to any- 
one. It is a vain thought that we can stay in seclusion and 
formulate a neat plan which others, who live in the thick 
of things, will put into effect for us. 

The best-laid plans of mice and men, which so often go 
astray, must be made and remade and made over again 
where there is actual conflict of wills and opinions. Every 
discovery of what can be done is made when something 
happens to us to which we must make a response, not by 
discussion alone, but by a decision that commits us to ac- 
tion. 

After such decisive action in the midst of our relation- 
ships, the consequences are taken out of our hands and 
transformed into a new situation which demands another 
response. This dialogue of challenge and answer, meeting 
and being met, is the way we live, as contrasted with the 
ideal life which none of us live except in thought. 

Rabelais has a story of a poor French peasant who had 
been reduced to a single crust of bread and one small coin. 
As he passed a certain rotisserie, he sat down to eat his 
crust in the appetizing smell of a roast cooking before the 
fire. Thereupon the canny proprietor said a charge would be 
made for the odor which so improved the taste of the bread. 
The equally canny peasant, throwing his last coin upon the 
concrete until it rang, replied that he would pay for the 
smell of the meat with the sound of the coin. That is like 
idealism segregated from living transactions. 

* 
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Next we must revamp our simple notions of brotherhood to 
fit the double nature of human relationships. The complex- 
ity of our living together in this double relation can be dra- 
matically shown in a classic story from the Old Testament. 

The story centers around a regular battle-axe of a wom- 
an named Jezebel. Her husband, King Ahab, wanted to 
acquire some neighboring real estate to enlarge the palace 
garden. But the land he wanted was the vineyard and 
ancestral home of Naboth, who had brought up his family 
there until the meaning of his life was wrapped up in that 
property. The King offered first a high price, and, when that 
was refused, some other land that was just as good. To 
all of which Naboth said “‘No.” The King, like a spoiled 
child, went complaining to his wife that Naboth would not 
give him what he wished. Then the old battle-axe got in her 
work. She trumped up a treason trial, hired some cheap 
liars, convicted Naboth before the public, and confiscated 
the property. A typical Nazi trick. The lie was exposed 
when Elijah, one of the moral rebels in a rotten community, 
assailed the King in rather primitive language, asserting 
that there is a bad time coming for anyone who thinks 
he can draw a circle around his little world, and leave other 
human beings out as though they were nobody. Here stood 
the eternal prophet of God, insisting that each man had a 
right to a meaning within a larger meaning that is ever out- 
side all the little circles we draw to leave each other out. 

Jezebel treated Naboth as a utility—just a tool at hand 
for her purpose. Elijah took Naboth as a person who had 
a meaning and value of his own. What makes life tragic 
is not that there are people with Jezebel’s attitude, but that 
both these attitudes are permanently combined in each of us. 
We deal with people both as utilities and as persons. With- 


out any evil intentions we at times turn persons into objects 
or things. 
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Let a very charming girl cross the Princeton campus and 
nothing can prevent her from becoming an object of obser- 
vation. No one can know her as a person until he can meet 
her, so for the time being she remains a fascinating object 
drifting across the landscape. Go to your favorite food 
shop, and the man behind the counter is a utility who stands 
between you and starvation, just as the haberdasher is a 
utility who shields your nakedness from the public gaze. 

So the psychologist analyzes us as cases; business needs 
us as customers without benefit of personal introductions; 
factories must have men as hands to run machines; doctors 
must treat us as patients, or guinea pigs; the army takes us 
as cogs in a military machine; we like Russians now because 
they are useful, and they like us because we ought to be 
more useful. 

We are sentimental when we think that, if we were only 
good enough, we would always treat people as persons. So 
long as we must promote the world’s business, organize 
trade, study disease, or paint portraits, we will on occa- 
sion treat persons as objects to be observed, manipulated, 
and used. 

The more organized and mechanical our civilization be- 
comes, the more acute is the problem of keeping alive as 
persons. Blindness to the danger here has accentuated our 
difficulty. We use other people for our purpose and they use 
us for their purposes; and soon the stronger are tempted to 
exploit the weaker. Straightway the so-called “weaker” 
organize their strength to exploit the public as they them- 
selves had been exploited. And finally the public organizes 
to manage everybody. Instead of dreaming that such a con- 
test of interests can be outgrown, we must realize that the 
“haves” and the “have nots” are always with us, even in a 
classless society. The struggle with this problem is the raw 
material out of which real character has to be made, real 
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freedom won, just as we boasted of making men in New 
England by redeeming some of the rockiest farm land in the 
world. 

Admitting this, we must with equal firmness insist that, 
in these impersonal relations, something vital is missing 
without which they tend to destroy personality and real 
community. What is needed is a constant recognition of the 
other aspect of our double relation. People who have been 
objects may, in a moment, be turned into persons—and vice 
versa. 

The combination was concretely illustrated for me re- 
cently on a taxicab journey across the city of New York. 
The ride began in complete silence, as if the driver were a 
mere part of the driving wheel, and I were a load of coal 
to be delivered at some cellar window. When conversation 
at last broke the silence, it appeared that he had a son in 
the country’s service; which prompted me to remark that I 
had two sons in the navy. Looking at me in his mirror the 
driver said, “You aren’t old enough to have sons like that.” 
I asked him how old he thought I was, and he replied, “You 
aren’t a day over forty-five.”’ I could have hugged the man. 
Everything was different after we had met as persons, even 
while he went on mechanically driving the car (thank God) 
and I continued to be a paying load, for which no doubt he 
also thanked God. 

There we were on opposite sides of the class struggle. He 
was a member of a labor union and I was a member of the 
bourgeoisie subsisting on endowed funds in a private uni- 
versity. But we achieved a personal relationship which 
would have made it much easier to settle a strike. That 
modicum of personal contact in the midst of our impersonal 
relations did not abolish the impersonal necessities of trans- 
portation, but transformed them into a new possibility. 


* 
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In this matter it should be further observed that the 
double nature of our relations indicates how we are al- 
ways involved in a double purpose. We unite with others 
both to make a living and to give life a meaning—and one 
purpose does not displace the other. Life always means more 
than making a living. 

In our machine age we have vastly extended and multi- 
plied our relations with people in order to obtain what we 
want. And this extension has been so effective that it has 
become a peril. Men have leaped to the conclusion that if we 
were totally connected (instead of everybody for himself) 
in the business of getting what we want, we would create 
a paradise. 

But the paradise never arrives, for quite ancient reasons. 
One reason is set forth in that old folk tale of the Garden 
of Eden. The deceptive temptation there was an offer to 
the first social group of a paradise free from want and 
fear if only they could have one more apple. They had a 
totalitarian monopoly of all the sources and means of 
production, and yet the old struggle of good and evil began 
in that deception that all would be well when one more de- 
sire was satisfied. This is the bugaboo of all Utopias. No 
ingenious arrangement can stop people wanting another 
apple. Hitler wanted only one more living room for his 
people, and he kept right on wanting more rooms until it 
seemed that there was no security short of owning the earth. 

Something like a poll was once taken to gauge the con- 
tentment enjoyed at different levels of income. At each 
level people felt they could be quite satisfied if they had 
somewhere around one-third more than they then possessed. 
On that score, satisfying desire would only lift a man into 
the next higher bracket where just one more third would 
usher in the paradise. Even in the old folk tale, when the 
first family had everything it wanted, the two sons started 
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the first murder story because one of them had more to 
contribute to the community chest than the other. 

Another reason for the loss of a collective paradise be- 
comes clear today as we think so much of the common good 
to be reached by social effort. The efficiency of organiza- 
tion becomes an ideal and an end in itself; and before we 
know it we are trying to shape people to fit the organiza- 
tion. The laborer must conform to the pattern of the union; 
the individual must be suited to a social system; the citizen 
must be straight-jacketed to make an efficient state. Instead 
of organization being made for man, man finds himself 
being made for organization—until he becomes the victim 
of his own society. 

Here eternal vigilance is the price of freedom and per- 
sonality; with no perfect solution anywhere in sight. This 
points to the fact that our real, enduring satisfactions lie 
in some community of life that is more than a convenience 
for obtaining our desires. 

Joseph Conrad, in the famous preface to The Nigger of 
the Narcissus, says that the scientist (and he might have 
added the business man and the advertisers) appeals to 
qualities that fit us for making a living in the endless quest 
for more apples. But the artist appeals to the “invincible 
conviction of solidarity that knits together the loneliness of 
innumerable hearts—to solidarity in joy, in sorrow, in as- 
pirations, in hope, in fear, which binds men to each other, 
which binds together all humanity—the dead to the living 
and the living to the unborn.” 

This is not a natural bond of convenience; it is a spiritual 
bond of a higher order of satisfaction. We all have experi- 
enced this in our families where at first we were bound to 
others out of necessity. When we began to assert a will of 
our own, we became disturbers of the original peace. Some 
parents have tried to maintain the old paradise by threat- 
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ening: “So long as you take our money, you do what we 
want.” But in well-ordered families, that original rela- 
tion of dependence ripens into a two-sided companionship, 
even while the home ties are relied on for support. Life 
begins to mean more in that “solidarity in joy, in sorrow, in 
aspiration, in hope, in fear, which binds men to each other.” 
For this bond unites us in interests we can share without 
losing. No one tries to take from the other, dominate the 
other, or use the other. It is real communion. It is the only 
possible communism where private possessions become pub- 
lic possessions in a shared life full of meaning. 
* 

This experience of community that does not interfere 
with our freedom lies at the heart of the world problem 
around which the present war is being fought. Hitler wants 
community without freedom; we want both. 

I have always noticed in talking with young people that 
there is something inaccessible in each person that must 
consent freely before there is any useful communication of 
ideas. This core of freedom shows itself in discussion by a 
perpendicular wrinkle just between the eyebrows. The 
faintest flicker of that scowling line is a sure sign that noth- 
ing is being accepted. Right there is the challenging claim 
of another mind to be understood. Only as I stop trying to 
force ideas and yield to that claim for understanding, can I 
expect my claim to an understanding to be recognized. When 
the recognition is mutual, we get together in a shared mean- 
ing where we both are free. We affect each other merely 
by seeking to comprehend each other, not by trying to im- 
prove each other. When I see things from his point of view 
and he sees something of my outlook, we grow in grace and 
wisdom without either surrendering his sense of originality 
and independence. 

This unique world of community without domination is 
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the essential area of experience with which Christianity is 
chiefly concerned. The term religion refers, not to something 
new dragged into life from outside, but to something al- 
ready there, a dimly-recognized part of the landscape be- 
fore it is understood as religion. It is like the mysterious 
power of electricity which was known to everyone who 
combed his hair on a cold morning, long before the scientists 
named and explained its nature. When two people honestly 
accept each other’s claim for attention, by which we enter 
each other’s world and share what we have with each other, 
we realize that everyone else encounters us with that same 
claim. We meet it everywhere, and when we reject it some- 
thing is lost in the lives that fail to meet. That loss when 
multiplied in many instances affects many people, disrupts 
links in society, and prevents mutual exchange until fatal 
divisions occur. This demand to be known and appreciated 
has something universal and inescapable about it. Private 
happiness, personal effectiveness, and all the affairs of the 
world focus at this center. For the divine demand to get 
together meets us in every meeting with a person who de- 
serves to be known and understood. 

The love of God is not something up in the sky in some- 
body’s imaginary heart up there. It is this living demand, 
reaching us in concrete situations. “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me,” was Jesus’ formula for religion. In His 
famous parable of the Judgment, the “goats”? who were 
separated from God were the righteous people who failed 
to recognize, in persons all around them, this universal 
call to be understood. Love is not simply a nice feeling 
towards other people, which cannot be forced when the 
people are unlovable. Love is where we meet the invita- 
tion of any sort of person to enter his life at the point of 
his real need, whatever that may be. If some satisfactory 
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sensations follow the transaction, that is our pleasant sur- 
prise which we cannot have in advance. 

Our religion was given to the world in the drama of a 
man’s life who entered into the lives of those who were mis- 
understood, and shared their meaning whilé they shared 
his. This religion cannot be had by argument or by scientific 
discovery. It is a personal transaction with a universal, per- 
sonal claim. No wonder people have difficulty understanding 
a personal God while discussing Him as an object, or while 
exploring the mysteries of the physical universe. The per- 
sonal effect of God confronts us in our personal relations 
with each other, like something alive. It is only as we get 
together, with the best in each of us freely shared, that we 
can know and explore “what is the good and acceptable 
and perfect will of God,” forever too great and too good 
for a few of us alone to know. 

* 

And now from this understanding of life in relation- 
ship we can see in a new light the everlasting predicament 
of human incompetence, which is the great thorn in the flesh 
of humanity. We hate to admit it; our optimistic modern 
world has tried to ignore it. But we cannot dodge the plain 
fact that nobody can be all right. 

That is the only common ground where all parties can 
keep in contact. It is the incontestable, irreducible truth 
about all of us in all countries, and in all classes. Would 
that some stentorian voice could stop the whole warring 
world in its tracks for two minutes of silence, in which each 
man could say firmly to himself: “Nobody can possibly be 
all right.” Recognition of this age-old fact should be the 
first peace aim in any controversy. 

We can be grateful that disillusioned youth have redis- 
covered this ancient predicament of human life. They have 
been frowned upon for their suspicion of the natural good- 
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ness of man. They should rather be congratulated. Since the 
last war it has been dawning upon them like a revelation 
that we were not as good as we thought we were, and are 
not now all that we like to think we are, and never will be | 
in this life as good as we ought to be. Even picking flaws in 

our idealized ancestors (though a bit on the mean side 
since the dead cannot defend themselves) is a healthy sign 
provided their descendants remember the old adage that 
we should beware of looking for specks in another man’s 
eye while we carry a telephone pole in our own. The best 
antidote for the cynic who scorns his fellow men is the plain 
admission that nobody can be all right—not excepting him- 
self. 

Likewise it must be afirmed that nobody is all wrong, 
though this is hard to prove with those we dislike. For 
much that is good in persons can only be discovered as we 
befriend them, and, being real friends with so few in this 
impersonal age of machines and remote relations, there is 
no way of telling how much is fine in most of us. 

Life would be so simple if some of us were either all 
false or all true. What bothers us is the fact that we are 
both right and wrong at the same time. 

One of our humorists once drew a picture of a ski slope 
with the double tracks of a man’s skis running straight down 
the hill toward a tree. Instead of swerving to one side as 
you might expect, one track goes one side of the tree, one 
the other, both coming neatly together again and running 
to the bottom of the picture where the man is proceeding 
as nicely as you please. No caption explains how the feat 
was accomplished, and the imagination is left boggling with 
the problem of taking two alternatives at the same time. 
One cannot do that in skiing without serious consequences, 
but life is like that. The clean-cut “either or” is a rare 
thing; the baffling mixture “both and” is built into the very 
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structure of life. We are not confronted by either an income 
or an income tax but by both an income and an income tax} 
just as we are not faced with either a wife or a mother-in- 
law, but both a wife and a mother-in-law, for better or worse. 

The prophet of old surveyed the chosen people and de- 
clared ‘none is righteous, no not one,’’ which does not deny 
that some of them surely had their good points. A Biblical 
parable with a sly sense of humor put the whole problem 
in the story of two boys on a farm who were told to work 
in the vineyard. One said, “I won’t go,” and that was 
wrong; then he changed his mind and went, and that was 
right. The other said he would go (in just a minute), and 
that was right; but then he never got around to it, and that 
was wrong. Nobody was all right. Pascal once summed up 
the pros and cons with the conclusion that there are only two 
classes of people, sinners who think themselves righteous, 
and righteous who think themselves sinners; which is an- 
other way of saying that the nearest thing to goodness in 
this world is a repentant sinner who “‘hungers and thirsts 
after righteousness,” a searcher for truth who is convinced 
of his ignorance and “‘cannot bear not to know what there 
is to be known.” 

It is a serious predicament—imperfect people all tangled 
in the consequences of unlimited relations in an inexhaus- 
tible universe, dealing with titanic forces of cosmic ma- 
chinery and responsible to universal laws, so few of which 
we know. This state of things is not our choice, nor entirely 
our fault, but our permanent condition. It is like being born 
in Texas—you never get over it. 

* 

Now what type of person is found best fitted to live in 
the midst of this lasting predicament? There are at least 
four types that force themselves upon our attention today. 

First there is the perfectionist—the super-conscientious 
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person who seeks to avoid implication in any evil. Twenty 
years ago such an individual asked me why I did not clear 
my conscience by declaring that I would never in any way 
lend my support to war. I agreed to do so provided he 
would immediately clear his conscience by withholding his 
taxes which created the war machine. 

It is proper for anyone by non-cooperation to make con- 
scientious objection to war (the army and navy are full of 
young men who object harder than anyone else) provided 
he does not claim to be all right. For he is obliged to depend 
on others to defend the country which gives him freedom to 
object. Otherwise he would permit tyranny of a hideous 
sort to engulf us all. If he says he is willing to be engulfed, 
he is still not all right for he knows perfectly well that 
others will save him from actually facing the consequences. 

If one would stay out of evil entirely he could join no 
party, belong to no church, support no nation, unite with no 
human movement for good; because every organized effort 
on earth has to be sustained by people who are quite a little 
lower than the angels. Perfectionism inevitably tends to 
paralyze action in the name of purity, with nothing to do 
but talk and protest. Meanwhile the operation of the world’s 
affairs must be left in the hands of the imperfect who are 
always with us and glad to take over—especially in politics. 
All the best martyrs have made their protest at great cost, 
and were sure that neither they nor anyone else could be 
all right. 

* 

Then there is the sentimental type, to which most of us 
belong. Admitting that no one can live up to the ideal, we 
can compromise here and there and still be fairly good. In 
this situation we are like the little girl who said she never 
prayed God to help her to be good—she could be good if 


she really wanted to be. It seems that if all had a Christlike 
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spirit our difficulties would disappear. Of course if every- 
one had the right spirit everything would be easier all 
around, but until that happens what are we going to do? 
Make more surveys, issue more encyclicals and pronounce- 
ments? 

Here again we leave a moral vacuum into which rush 
the clever men who are impatient with talk and promise to 
get something done. Our ideal is so remote that we try to 
cover up our hopelessness or take for granted that what is 
hard to change now is about as good as anyone could ex- 
pect. While in Rome we do as the Romans do. And simply 
holding ideals makes us feel that we are somehow faithful 
to them. Of course we are not perfect, but certainly we are 
as decent as our class expects us to be. We may compro- 
mise now and then, but, after all, we do nothing question- 
able unless so many others are doing likewise that we are 
not conspicuous. We exploit no one save in the ordinary 
course of business under the law. We are glad to let others 
have access to privileges provided ours are safe first. We 
will play fair, provided it does not interfere with success 
in areas where it is better to be crooked and clever than to 
be good but dumb. 

This kind of sentimental idealism has been the road along 
which our disasters have come. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has recently remarked that “this vast accumulation of 
evil is due to the fact that millions of people are as good as 
we are and no better.’’ Such results produce the cynic who 
honestly sees that there is a worm in every apple. But, as 
someone has said, we cannot live by the discovery of worms 
alone. 

* 

Revolting against the perfectionist and the sentimentalist, 
there appears among us the fanatic type. The Germans, 
after the last war, were allowed to remain in desperation 
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until their youth became cynical. Then began the fanatical 
belief in their own crowd and their own leader, as though 
they were the only good fruit on earth and all the rest were 
but rotten apples. But when that fanaticism fails, it is not 
like defeated justice which is still justice, nor like a denied 
fact which is still fact. Disillusioned fanaticism of the mod- 
ern sort turns into nothingness, where cynicism begins again. 
This is a vicious circle that brings all fanaticism back to the 
doubts where it began. 

In their aggressive and successful stage fanatics are in- 
clined to abandon all morals and go over to nihilism. We 
all like a little nihilism when it suits our purpose. The 
adolescent, revolting from the customs of some stodgy or 
stagnant respectability and going forth to sow wild oats, is 
a budding nihilist on the loose. Without some such break 
from goodness that wants to stand still, we would still be 
caught in the sins of our ancestors and final dullness. But 
since the last war we have learned what a general loose- 
ness could mean. Scrapping the Ten Commandments be- 
came the vogue. It was like the soldier who, after listening 
to a chaplain’s talk on the Commandments, pulled himself 
together saying: ‘““Anyway, I never made a graven image.” 

It took the modern revolutionists, however, to draw the 
full conclusions of nihilism. Seeing all the dirty work of 
self-interest concealed behind a respectable and even Chris- 
tian front, they came into the open to do the dirty work with- 
out embarrassment. Seventy-five years ago in Russia Dos- 
toievsky saw this coming and warned us by the extraordi- 
nary characters in his books, who today are in the flesh. His 
man from the “underworld” says: “I shall not be a bit sur- 
prised if, in the midst of universal reason, there will appear 
all of a sudden some common man, a rather cynical and 
sneering gentleman who, with his arms akimbo, will say: 
‘Now then, you fellows, what about smashing all this 


reason to bits—and living as we like according to our own | 
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silly will.’? People on the edge of desperation always be- 
gin to talk that way. 

It was Nietsche, with his philosophic mind and rapier 
wit, who put ordinary nihilism into a program for life. A 
young man of fastidious and aristocratic taste, he was nau- 
seated by the mediocrity of Christian life that had lost its 
fear of God and degenerated into an easy-going morality 
with no bite in it. It had become complacent, amiable, in- 
effective, watered down to comfortable charity and good 
will toward the weak. He was equally disgusted with the 
irreligious ambition of the secular world trying for universal 
happiness by easing all difficulties. 

When he turned his back on the false show, he sought to 
define what men must do in a world where “God was dead.” 
He believed that God was dead, and dreaded the conse- 
quences when men realized there was no fixed and universal 
meaning to which they were responsible—nothing but the 
incoherent mixture of life that was cruel, contradictory, and 

senseless. 
He proposed that man must put his own meaning into 
the senselessness. He called others to join him in creating 
a company of supermen who, with unlimited power, could 
somehow hold all the contradictions together and achieve 
perfection. This perfection would include all the extremes of 
cruelty and kindness, falsehood and honor, force and gentle- 
ness. With God gone, he wished to create men who would 
be as gods in their own right. This theoretical solution of 
deifying man, when actually worked out in practice by hu- 
man beings, is now before us in the horrors of Nazism, 
which doubtless would have shocked Nietsche as it does us. 
To Nietsche all the laws by which life evolves seemed to 
contradict the values by which we live. He insisted this was 
“the secret trouble” that gave the tragic character to our 


modern world. 
* 
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Over against these three types, there is one other which 
is the true product of our Biblical faith at its best. We will 
name it the justifiable type, because its whole strength comes 
from the admission that no one can possibly be all right. — 

Our trust in this justifiable type began in our childhood — 
before we could think for ourselves. My first impression of 
it can be traced back to a family who, in the summers, took 
me to live with the families of relatives in a country com- 
munity, where the community church had been founded by 
one of my ancestors under Jonathan Edwards. In that con- 
nection of families I learned whom to believe. They were 
not a company of saints—quite mixed in fact. Even the hypo- 
crites of the community helped my judgment. For I remem- 
ber hearing of a pillar of the church who was brought up 
for discipline because he had thrown a butter plate into his 
wife’s face. He still thought he was good enough to be in 
the church, and defended himself by claiming that he only 
meant to throw the butter. The plate slipped from his 
fingers. A pious old hypocrite like that, passing collection 
plates on Sunday and tossing butter plates on Monday, was 
an asset because he helped you recognize a real Christian 
when you saw one. A dear old aunt of mine appealed to 
me especially because she was at her best when dressing 
down an old skinflint like that. 

And yet she never pretended to be good—that was 
the point. She never took a holier-than-thou attitude to 
interfere with our morals, and would have laughed at any 
praise of her own virtue. But whenever I was left in her 
hands, without any pretensions at all she would give her en- 
tire will and time to take care of me and identify herself 
with my childish needs, patiently enduring my obvious de- 
ficiencies. _Ingeniously she beguiled the hours with all sorts 
of amusements, ending with a treat of her special molasses 
cookies over an inch thick; so that my earliest i impressions 
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of Christianity were colored by her sulphurous denuncia- 
tions of self-righteousness and made fragrant by the un- 
forgettable smell of her pantry. 

There, reduced to its simplest terms, is the type we trust. 
She did not think she was good; but out of her honest 
humility came that eagerness to give the best she had when- 
ever the need arose. Her character was not like something 
self-made and self-righteous. Her goodness was more like 
a spirit that awakened her, in the midst of her faults; and 
she responded, grateful for the chance to offer what little 
she could, letting the results take care of themselves, anx- 
ious only to be faithful, and enjoying a reward which no 
wealth could give. Her life did not consist in the things that 
she possessed. She was one of the common saints who though 
poor could make many rich. 

And having a mother of the same type, in the real apos- 
tolic succession of family life, I was given my lasting taste 
of a religious quality of character long before I had made 
up my mind about religious beliefs. The most intellectual 
people in the world gathered the impressions they live by 
today from a similar homely source. 

This justifiable type is most effective amid the finiteness 
of human life, pursuing the unknown and unattainable with 
never a chance to be all right. The best scientists, knowing 
they do not know and trying to make themselves willing 
servants of the truth, are of this sort. So were the best 
teachers we remember, humble about their achievements, 
ready to take our ignorance as their burden and gladly 
teach, sowing harvests they would never reap. So are the 
chosen few in every community, most sensitive to wrong and 
most alive to what ought to be. So are the ever-willing peo- 
ple everywhere who make no pretensions but carry more 
than their share of the public load, suffering most from the 
public inertia and outwearying the evil opposition around 
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them. These are the salt of the earth and the light of the 
world in their several generations. They connect us with an 
innumerable company of faithful people which the Bible 
calls the “fellowship of the Holy Spirit.” We trace them 
back over a long trail that leads through our family to a 
legion of battlers for lost causes, who have helped make 
our life and whom we do not want to let down. We owe 
everything good to these discoverers who through uncondi- 
tional faithfulness have pioneered the open ways that were 
hid from the “wise and prudent.” 

This society of the conscientious, justified not by their 
perfection but by their faithfulness, is what Christ called 
the “leaven’’ in the great lump of humanity. It is a society 
within society, and effective all out of proportion to its num- 
bers; not ordered or compelled; open especially to those 
who have clearest appreciation of their own shortcomings; 
leaving out none who wish to enter save the proud, self- 
righteous, and intolerant, who exclude themselves; respect- 
ing integrity in everyone from the least to the greatest; exist- 
ing in all countries, races and classes, yet confined to none; 
in all churches, yet represented truly by none; supporting 
all states, yet finally subject to none; aggressively defending 
a free conscience freely shared. They are the carriers of 
the divine discontent, forever seeking, asking, knocking at 
doors which others are loth to try. The future is theirs. 
Time, the tester of all things, is on their side. They are 
the “terrible meek” who inherit the earth. 


* 


The conclusion of the whole matter is that this one 
justifiable type of life, which cannot be produced by the 
power of any state, is chiefly fostered at first in our smallest 
and most potential social unit—the family. There each new 
generation learns unconsciously whom to believe. This is 
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Proven true because our human nature is more impression- 
able than it is reasonable, and we are most impressionable 
in the first few years after birth. To make a good home, 
where this vital work with first impressions can be done, is 
not only our greatest personal satisfaction, but one of the 
greatest services to render to the world today. The kind 
of homes our young people make in the years ahead will 
largely determine what kind of bulwark we shall have 
against the encroachments of an all-powerful, centralized 
state. 

To this end we must have a constant supply of marriages 
which commit people to a permanent union, where two lives 
may learn to live through mistakes and differences and fail- 
ures. This relation of fidelity has best been secured by a 
lifelong preparation in fidelity among those who form a 
society of their own kind, where fidelity is held in profound- 
est respect, and defended against its perversion in respect- 
able promiscuity. Nothing reaches so far into the future as 
to give children a chance to live in such a home that stands 

by them while they meet the unknown, steadies them through 
the free experiments of youth, and furnishes them with the 
family tie which holds them to the excellent, expressed in 
those who have loved and trusted them, while granting 
them liberty to make their own decisions in an original life 
of their own. 

In the family the principle holds that our growth occurs 
in the area of relation between people who are different. 
Incidentally, that fact favors a reasonably long period of 
courtship when partners can discover the peculiarities of 
character which come out of different backgrounds, and 
which are sure to stick out like sore thumbs as they grow 
older. Some of us wonder how our wives could have put up 
with us for so long had they not had some adequate pre- 

views of the coming attractions. 
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Likewise, child training is achieved neither by imposing 
a pattern nor by avoiding the strain of differing. Freedom 
in religion for children has too often meant freedom to 


know nothing about it. But we do not avoid prejudice by | 
exposing children to nothing, for they will be exposed to | 


plenty that is false and shallow and second-rate in spite of 
us. Their minds will be open to a jumble of impressions and 
half-baked opinions which leave them utterly confused as 
they face the radical philosophies which today are seeking 
to overthrow a free civilization. 

If children are going to differ from our view of life, as 
they should, then it is for us to expose them to the best in 
our religious tradition which represents the experience of 
thirty centuries. Let them wrestle with its enduring truths 
which belong to the ages. The only cure for a bad impression 
is a better impression gained when they are most impres- 
sionable. 

Watching parents in the little things they do, while they 
are working, playing, making friends, going to church, 
reading books, acquiring good taste, talking at the table 


and behind people’s backs—this is the great school where. 


a new generation learns whom to believe. There is little 
that is academic or spectacular about it, but, first and last, 
it is a free world’s best hope. 


II 
THE ANSWER TO MAN’S FRUSTRATION 


E WERE saying in the previous lecture that we are 

continually thwarted in our relationships by the fact 
that nobody can be all right. The people who are most effec- 
tive in this predicament of human incompetence constitute 
a peculiar community who never pretend to be all right but 
are utterly willing servants of what ought to be. 

We shall now attempt to set forth, in the simplest possible 
terms, the faith about life from which this company derives 
its character and its strength. The literature of the Bible is 
the record of its emergence in human history. 

Back of the doctrinal controversies of the ages are these 
historical documents which have done even more to shape 
our civilization than the great heritage from Greece and 
Rome or the scientific discoveries of our own time. 

The Bible is not a scientific book, since it appeared be- 
fore science was dreamed of. It is not a philosophical book 
with an explanation of the universe—its writers knew far 
less about the mysterious universe than we do. It is not a. 
book of political and economic strategy to be outgrown with 
changing conditions. It is not even a book. It is the whole 
literature of an ancient people—folklore, legends, histories, 
biographies, letters, memorable speeches, poetry, drama, 
with collections of proverbs, hymns, and prayers—all put 
together and edited at the end of a nation’s existence. The 
material in these writings comes out of a period roughly 
fifteen hundred years long. 

The book as it stands is best read as one would read any 
other ancient literature, though its significance is religious 
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rather than literary. Its myths and folklore and all the 
more formal literature reflect the stages by which truth 
dawned on men as they wrestled with the old, old predica- 
ment of human nature. For human nature is the field of the 
Bible. The problems of human nature are the same now as 
in the past. And the insights given to this people as they 
responded to things that happened to them have been 
worked over and tested by all sorts and conditions of men 
down to this twentieth century. Over this stretch of history 
has been gathered a body of knowledge into which is packed 
thirty centuries of experience with life, under all conditions 
and through the worst catastrophes that ever befell our 
bewildered race. Out of persistent mistakes and disagree- 
ments have emerged recurring agreements which have 
proved so profound, so universal, timeless, and true to life, 
that we describe them as a revelation, transcending all gen- 
erations and races, and belonging to the ages. We work with 
this old truth to explore the range of its meaning in changing 
conditions age after age. 

The faith of the Bible is a view of life which can be quite 
simply stated in outline. Life is an eternal triangle: you with 
your connections, I with my connections, and God at work 
through all our connections. We often speak of the sun and 
the earth and some other planet as though they were en- 
tirely separate, simply because there is distance between 
them. But we know that our moving earth is held by the 
attraction of the sun and also by the attraction of some 
other planets in an endless number of triangles, all re- 
strained by the sun from skyrocketing off into space. There 
is no way to draw a line between the various forces of at- 
traction. But the triangular field of force never leaves any 
part drifting by itself. 

So in our personal world there is a field of personal force, 
where we are affected by others and others by us, and no- 
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where can we say this event is by human agency alone or 
by divine agency alone. We are not in this triangle at one 
time and out of it another. We live and move and have our 
being in it, when we remember and when we forget, whether 
we believe it or not. The ancient symbol of God up above us 
in heaven has been a way of asserting that God’s activity is 
more than the sum of human feelings and achievements. 
‘My thoughts are not your thoughts, saith the Lord.” 

The Biblical answer to human frustration is this view of 
life where a superhuman power intervenes in the network of 
our human relations, to correct, to reclaim, to transform, 
and reveal possibilities that have not entered the mind of 
man to conceive. Let us now consider this unique view in 
more detail. 

* 

The germinal idea of our faith declares that there is a 
divine rightness, stronger than all human wrongness, con- 
stantly active in the course of events. We owe this insight, 
so far as we can trace it, to a spiritual genius named Moses. 
When the Hebrew tribes were slaves in Egypt, he acted as 
their labor leader. Thwarted by the powers of the Egyptian 
tyranny, he fled to a desert place and there it was borne in 
upon him that in seeking to free a people from oppression 
he was in line with a divine purpose sharing in every 
struggle to liberate life, and calling men not merely to 
contemplation of the right but to participation in the com- 
mon struggle. 

How clear this was at the beginning no one can know. But 
the conviction empowered this leader to set his people on 
the way to freedom and steadied him to endure their back- 
slidings and ingratitude. He was the instrument of a living 
force that has held together the Hebrew people through 
centuries of persecution, created a foundation for the faith 
of the Mohammedan world, and set the stage for all that 
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Christianity has done for mankind. No one can measure 
the amazing outcome of the insight vouchsafed to this man. 

We trust this view because it makes more and more sense 
as we live by it, while its contradiction leads toward the 
chaos in which we find ourselves today. 

There is nothing magical about this superhuman factor 
acting in events. This rightness is forever out of our human 
reach but it reaches down to share the failures of creation, 
to do unexpected things with our incompetence, yet without 
violating anything natural. 

Up-island on Martha’s Vineyard, I once witnessed an 
exhibition by an English sheepdog, bred from a champion, 
who after arriving in this country had escaped to the woods 
and gone wild, just following his own silly will. He was re- 
covered and treated with such patient kindness that he 
became a completely devoted one-man dog. After months of 
training he acted in that public test as though nothing mat- 
tered to him save his master’s will. Watching every move 
of the man’s hand, listening to every word of command, he 
rounded up the sheep in the big field, driving them according 
to signal, lying down at a whistle to slow the pace, sneak- 
ing carefully behind his charges when the voice called him 
to be steady. Like magic those sheep were taken around the 
field into one pen, out into another, and back into the 
field amid the cheers of the crowd. 

Yet it was not magic, nor contrary to dog nature. The 
man’s mind, with all its knowledge, was absolutely out of 
reach of the dog; but that super-dog mind reached down 
to the dog’s level, giving hints of what was wanted, correct- 
ing false moves, recovering him from mistakes, without ever 
violating the dog’s free nature. The outcome was more than 
all the wisdom of dogdom by itself could either predict or 
achieve. 


Something like that is the Biblical faith that our imperfect 
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world of persons has a superhuman rightness entering ac- 
tively into it. 

There are only two other alternative faiths. One comes 
from the Orient, claiming that the meaning of life is not in 
any of the details of this earthly scene, but in the whole, 
which is not like any of the parts and which is reached by 
contemplation and escape from the things of the world. The 
other is the age-old material view that we live in a purpose- 
less, natural process, that has no use for our ideals and 
aspirations. Whatever is true in these views can be pre- 
served and fulfilled through faith in a creator who is in- 
volved in all the resistance and incompleteness of his crea- 
tion. 

Vagueness is of the very essence of this faith. ‘(Commit 
thy way unto the Lord” seems too indefinite for practical 
use. But a scientist’s devotion to unattainable truth does not 
seem to be too indefinite—it is a very definite way of getting 
results. An ordinary person who loves integrity does not. 
feel it is vague to do his work as well as he possibly can, 
without being able to see exactly what good it will do. Every 
discoverer is first dimly aware of some right way before he 
discovers it, or makes it practical, or knows how people will 
respond to it. If we are to keep our life open and growing, 
we have to be devoted to the unattainable and the unknown, 
without calculation, just for the fun of it. Thus we can 
take our leap in the dark, ever ready for correction, labor- 
ing at our best until the unpredictable can be revealed 
through us. Man without God is only half there. 

* 

Another of the Biblical insights into the mystery of hu- 
man nature is expressed in the familiar statement that man 
is “made in the image of God.” That refers to the mystery 
of our double life—the life of nature, and the life of the 
spirit. We live both lives at once. We are bound to the 
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natural, but we can rise to a higher level whence we look 
back at ourselves, laugh at ourselves, judge ourselves, and 
feel ashamed of ourselves. 

How we live these two lives at once is an eternal mystery, — 
but we do it. I recently saw a student walking with his _ 
feet on the ground of the Princeton campus, reading a letter. 
By his smile I knew he was really living on the campus at 
Vassar, from which place his Princeton existence looked un- 
exciting and dull. So do we put ourselves in other people’s 
places, look out on the world from their point of view, and 
sometimes, from that angle, get a startling view of our- 
selves. With a smattering of psychology we may even stand 
off and analyze ourselves into a stream of impulses and 
reactions, and then laugh at the psychological nonsense that 
supposes we are a stream watching ourselves stream. 

This mysterious capacity to be in two places at once is the 
secret of our dignity and value as persons. We can with- 
draw from the present, survey the past, and grasp something 
of the future, holding in mind a great span of time as though 
it were one moment, like a small sample of eternity. We 
can detach ourselves from the customary and live ahead 
of our time, perceiving what others do not realize and mak- 
ing it available. This unique power of appreciation by which 
a person can be used to make the unrealized actual is what 
gives each individual his value to the Creator. Furthermore, 
we can rise above limitations and mistakes and the pressure 
of circumstance into freedom of conscience—the supreme 
mark of the free man responsible only to God. All true 
freedom stems from this unconditional relation of a man’s 
will to the Highest—call it truth, love, God, or what you 
will. 

We never in this world can become perfectly detached 
spirits, because we are obliged to make our living among 
natural necessities. Some do leave the world behind and 
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make it their one mission to magnify a thousandfold the 
dedicated life of the spirit which we so easily forget in the 
struggle to survive. A French traveller recently described 
a priest who lived among the Eskimos, in a cave, without 
any modern conveniences, and in temperatures that ranged 
to fifty degrees below zero. “He was a perfectly simple 
soul,” wrote the traveller, “wholly given to living for God’s 
love of every human creature. Cold to him was a mere 
word. He was somewhere living another life. Once again I 
was taught that the spirit was immune and irresistible— 
there was something more than grub and shelter in this 
conqueror of the Arctic.” 

But we cannot all leave the world behind. Most of us 
come gradually to a sense of the spiritual life by a kind of 
commonsense religion, which begins with what is good for 
us, and develops through a mixture of motives to an uncom- 
mon sense of what we are good for. At first our motives 
were quite unmixed. As infants, when we were hungry in the 
night, we had no altruistic considerations whatever for the 
family. But through our connections with people, our self- 
interest became mixed with other people’s interests. We 
felt their claim to be understood which called us to be part 
of something greater than ourselves. From small meanings 
to larger meanings, including more of our fellows, we were 
led on to forget ourselves until at times we were satisfied to 
be swallowed up in purposes that were of value to every- 
body. 

First it was like doing one thing after another. Then our 
faithfulness was seen to be part of all faithfulness at work 
in the world; our suffering part of all the suffering by which 
good has been recovered from evil. We realized our con- 
nection, not only with each other, but with an unbroken 
continuity of purpose active in all events. In that endless 
connection we find our true life. 
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Many modern people have lost sight of this simple clue 
once expressed by our fathers in the words: “the chief end 
of man is to glorify God and enjoy Him forever.” For His 


purpose is partly embodied in all that is accomplished, and 
partly waiting, as it were, to keep us awake and on the move. | 


There is no time when it is appropriate to halt. We are 
children of the eternal and the infinite; connected parts of 
a community of the spirit that transcends all boundaries and 
time itself. 

* 

Perhaps the most unique insight of the Bible has to do 
with the perversity of human nature. We have a way of 
contradicting our own nature, standing in our own way, 
biting off our own nose, and going against our best interest. 
This has been traditionally known as “original sin.” 

For us and our Creator there is nothing for it but to make 
the best of imperfect parents in our homes, imperfect teach- 
ers in our schools, imperfect people in business and govern- 
ment. If the truth were known, this is a college where young 
sinners are trained by older and wiser ones, with nothing 
but sinners on the Board of Trustees, and a whole retinue 
of sinners in the alumni body. 

It was the cheerful illusion of the nineteenth century that 
this predicament was not permanent. Somehow if we im- 
proved our education we might overcome this limitation. 
But we cannot even know all that is right, to say nothing of 
doing it. Right is as inexhaustible as truth. 

Furthermore, we are all like the man who said he never 
made a fool of himself twice in the same way but always 
found a new way to make a fool of himself. We began life 
as self-centered babies, and so long as we have to look after 
ourselves the bias of self-interest always affects our judg- 
ments. And besides, however good our intentions, we are 
involved in a society which will not let us do just what we 
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wish, as when we have to choose between voting for one of 
two rascals or not voting at all. 

Also it is ridiculous to think we can bring ourselves to 
love everybody as we should. Who can love four hundred 
million Asiatics when they are seven thousand miles away? 
There are some who cannot start with enough charity at 
home to love the D.A.R., or the American Chamber of 
Commerce, or the Federation of Labor. 

However we explain this incompetence, we are always 
held accountable. This is what intensifies our human predica- 
ment into tragedy. Our New England ancestors, on the 
occasion of a serious epidemic of disease, are reputed to 
have crowded into their church to pray for protection, thus 
spreading the epidemic from which they sought deliverance. 
When people contradict the laws of life, ignorantly or wil- 
fully, the laws are not rescinded. Our fathers learned that 
they were responsible to the laws of hygiene whether they 
could know them or not. With the best of intentions their 
efforts for health were self-defeating. 

Some have argued that evil ways are due to ignorance 
and, if we used a little more reason, our troubles would be 
over. For it seems that anybody would do what he knew to 
be right and for his best interest. This argument is as old 
as Socrates, and is still good but not good enough. 

For we never can know all the consequences since we are 
not omniscient, and we are therefore bound to make mis- 
takes when we draw conclusions before all the facts are in. 

Furthermore, this does not explain why we do not want 
to know all we should, or why we do the wrong thing when 
we actually know better. Augustine once prayed: ‘Make 
me pure... but not now.”’ Why delay, after he understood 
what was right? We want to look out for others, but not 
right now when we have ourselves to look after. We want 
our spiritual nature to be satisfied, but not at this moment 
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when some very natural desires clamor for attention. So 
our spirit turns back from the calling of the Most High and 
becomes a servant of our passing impulse. 

The oldest bit of folklore in the Bible describes the origi- 
nal sin, when the first man did the forbidden thing because 
his wife tempted him; and she tempted him because a 
snake told her that forbidden fruit was not so bad after all. 
This is not a scientific nor even historical story, for no snake 
ever had any vocal chords; but a snake in the grass is a 
good symbol of the sneaking, deceitful way our desires per- 
suade our reason to grant their requests. This story of how 
the first man fell for the wrong thing is not something 
that happened once, long, long ago, but something that is 
always so. 

When our fathers considered it as actual history they had 
a hard time arguing that the original corruption of the race 
by the first man continued into all descendants, so that our 
nature is now by itself incapable of good. 

But now the psychologists are winning us back to face 
this curious deception in our nature. They tell us that in 
some subterranean depths there are our original hunger 
drives, impulses, and emotions, that are our impelling forces. 
These have no conscience of their own, no character. They 
conflict with each other and have no self-control. Each is 
out for itself, creating inner tensions that cause us to break 
down and go to pieces. And our reason is supposed to man- 
age these unruly forces like an overseer managing his slaves. 
But the slaves bribe the manager to do their will. We call 


this rationalization. Self-deceit is a plainer name. And © 


original sin is the old-fashioned terminology for the same 
thing. 

Karl Marx was a prophet of this old truth when he 
pointed out that our interest in making a living may con- 
stantly bias our point of view. We are determined by it 
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more than by our ideals, when we are not thinking much 
about it. Every man’s idea of the income tax is influenced 
by the size of his income. Middle class people in the 
churches have ideas of social change that are affected more 
by their investments than by their Christian ideals. Marx 
forgot that the proletariat would likewise be biased in their 
minds by their interest in making a living in their way. Cer- 
tainly in affairs of state, seli-interest has to be recognized 
as having more weight in our policies than our highest moral 
sentiments. _ 

So the Bible, psychology, and sociology all agree that we 
never outgrow this habit of fooling ourselves. 

Or we can put the case in an even more modern form. 
We were born self-centered, under necessity of looking after 
ourselves. To dodge this responsibility is to leave it to 
others, which is death to initiative. But we were also born 
to be in relation to others, and we keep blocking ourselves 
when we try to look after ourselves separately. We are, 
of course, unselfish up to a point, where it is safe, and appre- 
ciated, and where relations are friendly and reciprocal. We 
do at times forget to look after ourselves—almost. But 
whenever some vital interest is threatened, we at once make 
ourselves the center from which the whole of life is judged. 
We look at everything to see how it affects us, as though 
we were the whole show and all the rest but side shows to 

the big tent. 

Thus a break comes in our relations with others who 

expect the world to revolve around their interest as the 
center. We become like galaxies of self-centered groups, 
talking of separate rights and independent sovereignty. All 
this is against our own nature, which was created for rela- 
tions without limit. 

The result of self-centeredness is the old, familiar contra- 
diction. We find ourselves doing what we know we should 
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not do, acting against our own best interest. A self-centered 
man wants to make friends, but no one likes a friend who is 
all wrapped up in himself. He wants to be satisfied by doing 
what he pleases, but in pleasing himself he pleases no one 
else whose respect he would be most pleased to keep. 

The self-centeredness of groups ends in the same impasse. 
We want peace and we get war. We want preparedness 
against war, and we start others preparing against us. We 
want unity and we get division. We want security, and get 
more insecurity. Without knowing it we become caught in 
the sins of the whole world. This leaves us with a curious 
inability to deliver ourselves from our own self-centered- 
ness. 

* 

Offsetting this pessimistic view of the obstinate perversity 
of human nature, our Biblical faith offers another insight 
that gives ultimate ground for hope. Final trust is to be 
placed, not in man alone, but in the divine intervention as a 
power that corrects. Christianity courts no sunny delusions 
about man’s perfectibility on this earth; and at the same 
time it is the only faith in the world, as someone has said, 
that holds together absolute confidence and absolute despair. 
All the foolishness of humanity is forever subject to a cor- 
recting power that is not of men, but of God. You can 
take your choice—either a superficial optimism about human 
nature which ends in pessimism, or an honest pessimism 
which, through God, ends in hope. 

We might go back to our figure of life as a triangle and 
say that there are always three sides to every question: your 
side, my side, and the right side. Today it is the Allies’ side, 
and the Axis’ side, and the right side. God is on the right 
side correcting the two human sides which are never all 


right. So you cannot have God entirely on one side of any 
human conflict. 
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The Bible has two ways of describing this corrective 
activity entering into all human affairs. One way is pic- 
turesque and primitive, and grows ever farther away from 
our modern thought. Here God is conceived in terms of 
an oriental monarch whose absolute power brooks no in- 
fringement on his law. He dispenses arbitrary punishment 
to all offenders, that his majesty may be held in respect and 
fear. If he does not catch the offender at once, he will 
find him out later on. 

It is in this framework that divine correction has been 
thought of as a “judgment” in the sense of ‘“‘punishment.”’ 
Here is the root of the elaborate imaginings about God as 
a wrathful judge threatening sinners with the fires of hell. 
But we must remember that most of the familiar hell-fire 
dramatization came not from the Bible, but from pagan 
sources by way of Dante’s Inferno and Milton’s Paradise 
Lost. Both Protestants and Catholics have taken undue ad- 
vantage of this primitive picturesqueness to put the fear 
of God into people. “Punishment” and “wrath” are ques- 
tionable words to connect with God. But leaving old lan- 
guage behind should not conceal the fact that these old 
terms stood for a profound truth. The ‘wrath of God” 
and “the judgment day” are symbols of the final reckoning 
that comes to all that is unreal and contrary to the laws of 
life. Separating oneself from God and his conditions for 
our life would be the living death which has gone by the 
name of hell. 

This suggests the other Biblical way of describing divine 
correction. It precludes the representation of God as mad, 
or mean, or jealous for his majesty. It represents the will 
of God as a fixed order of life in which everything takes 
place. To ignore that order is to miss life. 

An ancient prophet uses the figure of God’s “plumb 
line.” Any construction that is out of plumb will be in 
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danger of collapse. Jesus employed the figure of house- 
building on rock or sand. When a house is constructed on 
foundations of sand instead of rock, the storm, when it 
comes, will bring about a fall, the innocent family to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Another prophet used what we might call the symbol of 
the “big stick.” God will reduce the false pretensions of one 
nation by using some other nation as a club; and then in 
turn will bring down the pride of the clubbing nation in 
the same fashion. 

These metaphors are never out-dated. Science today 
trusts to trial and error with continuous correction from 
the order of nature, which is foolproof and not man-made. 
So in the world of personal relations there is an order (a 
“structure’’ as we say today) by which we are all tied to- 
gether to fulfill each other’s life. If the law of life requires 
community where we take the consequences of each other’s 
living, there is no other way for us to complete ourselves. 
We may defy the structure, but it is still there, and the bad 
results which follow in their own time will illustrate its 
finality. 

Even this figure of speech is not adequate, for the cor- 
rection is not merely mechanical. It is concerned with re- 
covery of persons as no automatic process alone would be. 
Perhaps it was this personal interest which the older picture 
of God as merciful Judge sought to preserve. All religious 
terms are approximate symbols, not accurate definitions. 

There is always something obscure and hidden in the 
whole operation of correction. A student once said to me 
that he had put together his ideas into a rather satisfactory 
philosophy of life—except for the problem of evil. For 
that he saw no solution save to close his eyes and forget it 
as best he could. Such a disposition of an ultimate question 
is characteristic of most of us, while we pull down the shades 
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on the world’s evil and live within our comfortable sur- 
roundings, saying to ourselves, “It never can happen here.” 
But not thinking about this skeleton in the closet of the 
world is like a game Tolstoy used to play in his childhood. 
The family would take turns going behind a door to see 
how long each could stay there and not think of a black 
bear. Our faith has a better answer than that, as we shall 
see later in connection with the present tragedy of war. 
* 

Correction alone is negative, and by itself would leave 
us in despair with our predicament. Only out of such 
despair did it first dawn on men that the divine intervention 
seeks not simply to judge but to reclaim something from 
our failures. Failures, while they entail real losses, need not 
be total losses. In some unaccountable fashion, past our un- 
derstanding, good is salvaged out of evil, to awaken fresh 
expectations and arouse response to untried ways. 

The central doctrine of Christianity is the Incarnation. 
It is a way of saying that God’s nature is such that His 
spirit (not His omnipotence or omniscience) once took the 
form of a man who was wholly given to identifying himself 
with the neediest, seeking out the lost, not to condemn but 
to awaken and reclaim them for a higher purpose than their 
own desires. The drama of Christ’s life is looked upon, not 
merely as a moral ideal too high to attain, but rather as an 
Act of God expressing the divine intention to stay involved 
in the imperfections of His creation, cost what it may. The 
idea is concisely packed into one Hebrew word “Immanuel,” 
which means “God with us.’”’ Not God with me alone nor 
with my country alone. Not our common effort without 
God, nor God without our common effort. But God tak- 
ing part in all our interactions to reconcile our foolish ways 
to the ordained way which alone can lead to fuller and 


fuller life. 
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We do not discover this “way of salvation” by a clever use 
of reason. We respond to something that happened to us as 
though it were a gift from God for our understanding of life. 

We can best understand this reclaiming power if we con- 
nect it with some common experience which reflects it. 

Here is a student, for instance, who is drifting along in 
college on the assumption that he knows enough to get by. 
And he does get by a vast amount of knowledge that he 
needs, and escapes education despite the concerted effort to 
give it to him. Some day his ignorance catches up with him 
and he is effectively convinced that he knows next to nothing. 
A professor’s profound knowledge puts him to shame. That 
is a perfectly healthy state of mind, the only right and justi- 
fiable state of mind for a student in his youth. For directly 
out of that correction there comes an awakening, as of a 
new hunger and thirst to know more. The awakening is not 
like an act of will of which one feels proud. It is like an in- 
explicable gift or inspiration to which a man responds, as 
though giving himself over to the spirit of truth itself. 

Edison was corrected over three thousand times before 
he found the proper filament for an electric bulb. The cor- 
rections did not make him merely sorry for himself. They 
brought a continuous stimulus to explore further into the 
untried. He was reclaimed from imperfections, not to be 
perfect, but to become an utterly willing servant of any truth 
that could be known. 

The effect of Christ’s revelation is something like this 
in the field of personal relations. His life of selfless love has 
acted like a correction which has convicted man’s respecta- 
bility for the sham it really is. Like all moral correction, 
rightly understood, it has made men more than sorry for 
themselves. 

A master preacher of our time, with inimitable clarity, 
has pointed out that after Judas sold his Master down the 
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river for thirty shekels of silver, he saw he could not unkill 
what he had killed, and went out and hanged himself. We 
would say today that he was the victim of an inferiority 
complex who died of remorse. But the Apostle Paul had 
killed plenty of Christians while he was a fanatical perse- 
cutor of the new sect. Like Judas he could not unkill all he 
destroyed. When correction came to him, it did more than 
make him sorry for himself. It came like a light, an awaken- 
ing to which he responded, “What wilt thou have me to 
do?” Instead of hanging himself, he yielded himself for 
use in an untried opportunity. He was still imperfect, but 
after that yielding he was used to lay the foundations of 
our western world. 

He is the great prototype of that justifiable kind of 
character which we described at the beginning of these 
lectures. He who had been a martinet for living up to rules, 
trying to make himself good, found he never could make 
himself good enough—there was always much left to be 
forgiven. Once his self-made goodness had been reduced 
to shame, there came a quickening as of a new spirit, mak- 
ing him feel at once unworthy and yet eager to be worth 
more. As he responded with complete willingness he found 
that he, a persecutor, could be used as a most effective 
promoter. His mistaken past, which he could not recall, 
added weight to his persuasive power. He was so grateful 
for his recovery that he went forth on a mission which no 
amount of money could have hired a man to undertake. He 
summed it all up in the phrase: “By grace are ye saved, and 
that not of yourselves, for it is the gift of God.” 

No one can prescribe just how this reclaiming effect is 
produced in each of us. For at this far date there is no way 
to disentangle the influence of Christ himself from the liv- 
ing community of people who carry the power that he repre- 
sented down to us. 
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Séren Kierkegaard once described how his father con- 
nected him when a child with this winning force. A collec- 
tion of prints of great personalities in history was used to 
draw the boy’s admiration to their various qualities of char- 
acter. Among the pictures was one of a man on a cross. 
When the boy asked what that meant, he was told that crucl- 
fixion was a form of punishment for criminals. Was that 
man a criminal? No, he was a very good man. Why then 
was he made to suffer like that? Well, that is what the 
world is likely to do to people who try to help others who 
do not want to be helped. The first reaction to that was a 
child’s indignation against such cruelty. But later, as he 
wondered why a man should want to suffer for others like 
that, the question struck home: “‘Why shouldn’t anyone be 
that sort?” as though a merely respectable life were nothing 
in comparison. 

I once knew a college student who in somewhat the same 
way was attracted by a man who for thirty years had given 
his life to a boys’ club of four thousand members in the 
slums of a great city. With means enough to live in the 
suburbs in comfort, he chose to identify himself completely 
with the tragedies and troubles of his boys as though they 
were his own, in order to reclaim whatever was good. No 
doubt the college man wondered at first why anyone would 
willingly do that, but then to him the question came home: 
‘Why shouldn’t you?” Whatever had held that man in 
the slums had laid hold on him. Ever since, he has given 
himself to restoring lost boys to opportunity, until today 
his methods have aroused the attention of leaders in far 
ends of the land. ‘‘The spirit bloweth where it listeth.” 

Lincoln Steffens once wrote: “I have always told my chil- 
dren that nothing is done finally and right; that nothing is 
known positively and completely; that the world is theirs, 
all of it. It is full of all sorts of things for them to find 
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out and do and do over again and do right. And they eat 
up the good news.” In religion we call that good news the 
“gospel’’—that awakening out of correction to new chances 
that have not been explored. 

Today we stand in the ruins of what we thought was 
about good enough. Business has failed, labor has failed, so 
has democracy and fascism and communism and education 
and so have we all. And as we admit that we got what was 
coming to us, blaming not only our enemies but ourselves 
for making our enemies what they are, and feeling ashamed 
of it all, we find everywhere an awakening that calls us to 
fresh adventures far beyond what we had thought respecta- 
ble and good enough. 

This, in private and public life, is the common material of 
experience to which the gospel of divine correction and re- 
demption refers. 

* 

Finally, this view of life, derived from the Bible, sums 
up our human history as a continuous and final transforma- 
tion of the material into the spiritual. The whole pattern 
could be defined thus: Creation, Imperfection, Intervention, 
Correction, Reclamation, and Rebirth into a new order of 
fellowship that is spiritual and eternal. 

This most important of all the insights came, strangely 
enough, out of a primitive tribalism of the Hebrews. At 
first the individual was submerged in the tribe. Every- 
body’s security was in the tribe, everybody’s strength and 
glory was in the tribe, and survival was the survival of 
the tribe. But, unlike modern tribalism which makes the 
nation supreme, here men believed that the tribe and all its 
members were subject to the supreme will of God. The 
prophets saw this more clearly than the mass of people, 
as the tribes developed into a nation. And when the nation 
was destroyed, so that no outward bonds held the popula- 
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tion together, it finally became clear that the people were 
still responsible to God as individuals. It was that common 
center to which they were all related that kept them related 
to each other in a religious community. 


Our whole conception of life took its shape from this 


tragic, historic experience. This was our revelation of how 
an outward community is always being transformed into an 
inner one of quite a different kind, just as ice is a transfor- 
mation of water. This explains why Christianity has 
stressed the importance of the inner life. That inner in- 
tegrity and fidelity, which unites people down underneath 
exterior distinctions, creates a universal society, spread 
through all human societies. And especially our inner re- 
ceptiveness to anyone’s claim for friendly understanding 
makes possible a community of the spirit which is both 
within and beyond all earthly communities. It is like some- 
thing that can defy death itself because it is not identical 
with our material bodies. 

It was a French aviator, in his flight over Arras, who 
represented one way modern men may rediscover this old 
truth. When the shells came up to meet him with the threat 
of death, he suddenly realized for the first time that his life 
was not his body. He had taken care of that body for years, 
protected, fed, and clothed it, satisfied its desires, until he 
had unconsciously identified himself with it. But when death 
looked him square in the face, he knew that life is in what 
you are loyal to, in what you do and care for most, in what 
you really are inside, that makes you one of the family of 
all faithful souls everywhere and in all time. 

Here is the mystery of rebirth into an eternal community 


of shared life, around God as the center. This in our re-_ 


ligion is called the Kingdom of God, which is an everlasting 
pecan over which death has no dominion. It is both here 
“at hand” and forever coming. 
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This Biblical faith which we have been describing may be 
depleted and weakened in us all. We may have doubted this 
view of life while we live by the very view we question. But 
now we can thank God we are not the shackled followers 
of a totalitarian faith that would abolish ours from the 
earth. This new tribalism, telling people that the meaning 
of their whole life is in their relation to one state, would 
have the faithful believe that the man with the most pre- 
sumptuous pride, who can tell the biggest lie, could hold 
the loyalty of the biggest crowd and fool all the people and 
all the laws of life all the time. 

One of our wise interpreters of the signs of the times has 
well said: ‘““The man who pretends to be absolute has to be 
right or he is nothing. He walks on stilts, pretending to be 
God, and if he stumbles he is only a mountebank on wooden 
props.” There yet may be a hard road ahead of us, but it 
is something to know that our enemies follow men who 
have staked their own careers and the supremacy of their 
nation on a belief that has no principle to support it. And 
» so, with sore conflict of emotions and perplexities of con- 
science, our people are singing with a growing confidence: 
“Praise the Lord and pass the Ammunition.” 


III 


OLD INSIGHTS AND OUR MAJOR 
DIFFICULTIES 


T IS an amazing thing that when science has reached 
its highest peak of success, we are caught in the most 
colossal failure of personal relations of all time. The an- 
cient ferocities of human nature have arisen in new situa- 
tions to confound our complacency. The faith about life 
which we discussed in the last lecture can furnish us with 
some of our oldest insights to guide us in the task of living 
together in this time of revolution. 

At the outset we might point out that the root of many 
difficulties might be traced to the degeneration of uncon- 
scious faith. Our western world has been saturated with 
faith for so long that, like heart action, you may rely on it 
when you do not think about it. Some of the finest charac- 
ters we know might say of their beliefs what Mark Twain 
said of his finances: “I am resolved to live within my means 
if I have to borrow money to do it.” 

For instance, in any field of endeavor scientists might 
put their case in some such fashion as this: ‘‘We never reach 
an end where we find the solution. We find only partial, 
tentative solutions. The utmost we can do is to furnish at 
any moment the best answer we can, however imperfect it 
is; and then stand ready to be corrected and willing to be 


shown any light that dawns. After that we must leave 


results in other hands than our own.” That, you see, is 
justification by faith and not by works. 


When men talk that way they have smuggled in a con- 


cealed partner in the business, without any name or label. 
44 
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There is an unconscious trust that our answers are part of 
some true answer which is not contained in all our human 
minds put together. There is a concealed faith that when 
our work is incomplete, we can leave the conclusion to some 
nameless nothing which checks up human errors, transforms 
the consequences of our mistakes, reveals a new light to 
open minds, and weaves our little accomplishment into a 
pattern too big for us to know. We rely unconsciously upon 
an unnamed factor, and our action always prepares the way 
for a surprise. 

There is a great danger in this unconscious faith. In the 
educational world there are teachers who expose their stu- 
dents to a mechanical, materialistic view of life, while they 
themselves live by quite another view when choosing a wife, 
or making friends, or serving the community. 

The results with students are almost laughable at times. 
Once a boy said to me that his courses had convinced him 
that everything was absolutely determined to the exclusion 
of all freedom. He was embarrassed to explain why we > 
were making such a fuss fighting Hitler who also has no 


use for freedom. Another boy had been left with the im- 
pression that everything was mechanical, even a person was 


just a complicated machine. Lacking a sense of humor, he 
did not see that if he took himself literally he might some 
day marry a Ford car by mistake. 

It takes patience to argue soberly with anyone thus 


_ trained to use his reason to contradict the way he lives. This 
- fatal inconsistency put forth in the name of academic free- 


dom is neither academic nor scholarly nor common sense. It 
is an intellectual disease that occurs when reason and specu- 


“lation are segregated from a life of decision in actual re- 
lationships. It reminds one of paté de fois gras which results 


from over-feeding an under-exercised goose. This intel- 


lectual self-contradiction in the guise of modern education 
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has done as much to undermine our culture as any fifth- 


column in the land. 
Outside academic circles unconscious faith is also dan- 


gerous, because it degenerates so easily into enlightened | 
selfishness. Our modern counterfeit for real Christianity is 


self-interested good will, which has broken down in chaos all 
over the world. This counterfeit takes the gospel message— 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men”—and emasculates it something like this: 
“leave out as irrelevant the part about ‘God in the highest’ 
and live a life of good will without God. When you want 
others to leave you alone in peace, or when you wish to in- 
fluence people and acquire friends for your own purposes, 
or when you would avoid labor trouble that disturbs busi- 
ness and dividends, just make clever use of good will, which 
makes it safe to mind your own business and mind it profit- 
ably. If you want your union to take advantage of a crisis, 
use enough good will to keep in the good graces of the pub- 
lic. If we want national peace and isolated prosperity with 
the highest possible standard of living, let the world know 
of our good will to all, and promise them access to what is 
left of the world’s resources after we have attended to ‘‘ob- 
ligations already undertaken” for ourselves. In other words, 
‘peace on earth, good will toward men” means: forget God, 
put our enlightened self-interest in the highest place, glorify 
that, and use good will to serve our self-love so that we can 
be left in peace. We call this good will, but it is self-will 
dressed up with sentimentality and cunning. It may become 
anti-Christian and devilish; and it has nearly wrecked the 
world. 

This modern imitation of Christianity, so rich in good 
intentions, has been summed up in the following paraphrase 
of a Biblical sentence: “God so loved the world that he 
inspired a certain Jew to inform his contemporaries that 
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there is a good deal to be said for loving one’s neighbor.” 

What we desperately need today is to have our uncon- 
scious faith become conscious. The faith crisis of our age 
has put a younger generation of parents into the position of 
Charles Lamb, who is reputed to have said: “I am de- 
termined that my children shall grow up in the faith of their 
father, if they can find out what it is.” 

* 

The issue is a critical one because unconscious religion, 
having no conscious headway, tends to drift with the winds 
and tides of the time. In the last six hundred years we have 
' been unconsciously shifting from a God-centered to a man- 
centered world. The result might be likened to an experi- 
ence in my home when my children, finding an old record of 
a Beethoven sonata, bored a new hole in it about an inch 
off center, and then played it on the victrola from that 
center. It was the same great music, but off center it 
sounded like the cackling of fiends of hell. 

That suggests what has occurred in our specialized educa- 
» tion when we take the disk of human existence, bore a bio- 
- logical hole here, a psychological hole here, a sociological 
hole there, and a historical hole nearby, and then play the 
record for our students from the different holes on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays; and expect them to dis- © 
cover what the tune is. 

_ Of course no sweeping statement about one age as against 
another can be entirely true. But every age has a center 
of gravity, as it were, where the weight of interest is gath- 
ered. Since the middle ages this center has been shifting 
from God and the things that lie beyond the appeal of the 
senses, to man’s mastery of nature for the purpose of mak- 
ing a material living on a grand scale. So long as the scien- 
tist works in his laboratory with the laws of nature, he can 
temporarily forget the question of God. So long as tech- 
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nology can make us comfortable and prosperous, we may 
consider religion just a private option, as the orthodox com- 
munists would say. And this has led to the assumption that 
we can manage nature for our private ends and become the 


lords of creation—like the soldiers in the last war whom | 


someone described by saying: “When the English tommy 
went into a place, he acted as if he owned it, but the Ameri- 
can doughboy acted as if he did not give a damn who 
owned it.” 

Right now man’s easy claim to a managership of the uni- 
verse for his own ends has been rudely shaken. We are in 
a catastrophic experience of correction, reclamation, revela- 
tion, and rebirth, making us sure that our complacent yester- 
day can never be restored. 

We might put the result in the simple form of the old 
nursery rhymes. Little Jack Horner sat in a corner eating 
his Christmas pie. He stuck in his thumb, and pulled out a 
plum and said, ‘“‘What a good boy am I.” There is our self- 
centered life, thinking of the world as its own private pie, 
from which each of us takes his material plum and makes it 
the measure of worth. And then: Humpty Dumpty sat on 
a wall; Humpty Dumpty had a great fall; and not all the 
king’s horses, nor all the king’s men, could put Humpty 
Dumpty together again. There is our material civilization, 


with its proud security all gone to pieces; and not all the — 
king’s tanks nor all the world’s armies can put that old order — 


of society together again. 

A reshift of our center of interest will not start with the 
majority, who may yet bring more confusion upon us. But 
the confusion can only be reduced and a rebirth of life made 
possible by a new minority of the justifiable type, who do 
not pretend to be good or to know it all, who promise no 
final solution, but live ever ready to be corrected and remade 
into instruments of a better future. | 


* 
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Another of our difficulties today has to do with reconcil- 
ing religion with the evil of total war. It is a natural in- 
clination to separate God entirely from such conflict, and 
to think of Him as functioning only in the long-suffering 
good will now working in all men’s longing for unity and 
peace. This interpretation tends to identify God with the 
total of men’s better feelings, which after all are not too 
reliable in our fierce situation. 

Our faith in a divine corrective acting in human events 
must mean that God is involved in the consequences of evil. 
All through the Bible one finds honest minds wrestling with 
_ this issue, and being shown new light through repeated catas- 
trophe. The steps of their progressive insight should be in 
our minds today. 

At first the answer was over-simplified. The story of 
the crossing of the Red Sea is a sample. A people fleeing 
from slavery took advantage of a break when prevailing 
winds had made fordable shallows, while their pursuers 
were caught in the midst of the returning waters when the 
wind had fallen. That story, through constant retelling, was 
farther and farther detached from the event until it became 
the great symbol of faith. The oppressor, trying to over- 
take the oppressed, is himself overtaken. : 

But time showed that evil is not always so neatly cor- 
rected, and good is not always so neatly delivered. The book 
of Ecclesiastes voiced the sceptic’s honest doubt. Judging 
life by appearances, the writer concludes that ‘‘all is vanity 
and a striving after wind.” This book has invited readers 
in tragic times because it does not mince matters and has 
expressed the worst that men can feel, as follows: Good and 
evil occur so evenly mixed in the lives of all of us that they 
check each other out and add up to zero—vanity. After 
every party, there is a morning after. Women are a bless- 

ing, but only one in a thousand can be trusted. Fortune and 
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misfortune, happiness and sorrow, come alike to all, and 
death is no respecter of persons. Wisdom is excellent, but 
much study is wearisome to the flesh. If you achieve suc- 
cess and amass a fortune, fools come after you to undo your > 
work and spend your money in folly. So the best you can > 
do is to make the most of patches of happiness in a meaning- 
less existence, and not be righteous overmuch. No sceptic 
has ever put the case more bluntly. Doubtless this precious 
book would have been lost from the Bible had not some 
orthodox editor attached a note at the end to make it 
acceptable: ‘Fear God and keep his commandments, for 
this is the whole duty of man. For God shall bring every 
work unto judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be 
good or whether it be evil.” 

The author of the book of Job represents a further stage. 
How can a man judge any catastrophe when he cannot see 
the end of it in the far future? Only God knows the future. 
A divine purpose that spans the ages from the beginning 
into the unknown cannot be justified at any one moment— 
it can only be trusted. ‘“‘Where wast thou when I laid the 
foundations of the earth?” 

Later came a time when men were given to see that some 
suffering was the result of man’s wrongdoing, but much of 
it had to come to the innocent. If we live by inescapable 
relations where we take advantage of each other’s lives, it 
seems we must pay the price of sharing the worst as well 
as the best. Especially those who stand for what we value 
most, and pay the price for living ahead of their time, be- 
come the “suffering servants” through whom the work of 
creation is done. 

This insight was supremely confirmed in the best man 
that ever came to earth, representing the will of God, taking 
upon himself the consequence of the typical prejudices of 
the respectable, the hatreds of the mob, the suspicions of 


ame, 
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the powerful, and the bigotry of the religious. He was the 
symbolic victim of the universal perversity of human nature. 
But even in that tragic injustice, correction was operating to 
bring unmeasured good out of the consequences of evil. 
Here began a revealing strand of history where good, 
crushed to earth, rose again as a living spirit in a vast com- 
pany of people who have willingly suffered for the sins of 
the world and been a channel of redeeming power. This 
long-continued revelation has produced the faith which 
holds together complete confidence and complete despair. 
With this historic view of life to guide us we must wrestle 


_ with the obscurity surrounding our faith in the triumph of 


right today. Out of the thick of disaster in England, an 
honest believer has written: “It is a fatal mistake to assume 
that good and evil in life are ever separated into two sharply 
opposed camps. The forces of life are not extinct among 
enemy peoples. The forces of spiritual decay are at work 
among ourselves. Those who fight in a righteous cause are 
tempted to trust in their own righteousness, which is tainted 
with frailty and is far less deep-rooted and stable than they 
suppose, and may at any moment reveal itself as utterly in- 
adequate. It was a profound insight of Christ into the 
realities of life that sinners may be nearer salvation than 
the righteous.”’ 

Comparison of our best with another’s worst leaves con- 
fusion thrice confounded. In the Civil War, Charles Sum- 
ner scored the South for its cruelty in exploiting slaves, but 
refused to speak of the exploitation of laborers in the in- 
dustry of his home state. That was enough to make people 
in the South feel like seceding just to get away from such 
Bostonian stuffiness. 

The truth is we are all under correction, and one form 
of correction appears in a relentless reduction of choice. The 
more bad choices we make, the fewer good choices are left 
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for us to face. If you decide to ignore the symptoms of a 
diseased appendix, you have made a bad choice; and if you 
continue making the same false choice, there comes a time 
when only two choices are left. You may either die, or be 
carved open with a knife. The knife is not good; it is a 
necessity that was avoidable. 

Up to a point we are free to make choices, and then cir- 
cumstances take charge of us, lessening our freedom until 
we can only choose between greater and lesser evils. Up to 
December 7th we felt free to manage our affairs, but on that 
day we found ourselves reduced to two evil choices—war, 
or the threat of enslavement by the combined foes of all 
freedom in the world. 

We cannot call war all right as though God willed a 
wholesale murder; it is a necessity to which we have re- 
duced ourselves. Nor can we call it simply a punishment 
for our sins, for too many of the wrong people are being 
hurt. In one way or another we were all involved in the 
causes, little nations and big, and to some extent we reap 
what we sowed; but innocent people in occupied countries 
are enduring horrors all out of proportion to any guilt that 
may be theirs. They are not like willing martyrs for a cause. 
They are victims of bestial cruelty such as we thought be- 
longed to barbaric days long gone. Thus are the guiltless 
caught under the wheels of the juggernaut we all helped to 
create. But even now it begins to appear that all this sense- 
less misery is not outside the vast process of correction 
which, through such tragedy, stirs the whole world against 
the oppressors, and awakens in the inner lives of men every- 
where a force of aspiration which no gestapo can put down. 

The principle of living under divine correction is wider 
than we can measure. It is the affirmation, in fear and hope, 
that our choices and our sufferings are recognized and have 
significance in the scheme of things. 


* 


ie 
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The most dangerous difficulty of living in revolution lies 
in the fact that everybody naturally likes to exercise power. 
Acquiring power over nature need have no limits, so far 
as we can see. But power in the world of persons is ever 
getting out of hand. 

All our life might be described as an experiment with 
power. And we have to take its possibilities of good and 
evil together. Like the adventure of marriage, it is “to have 
and to hold, for better for worse.” 

It is a most perilous illusion, common among Christians, 
to expect religion somehow to take the place of power. A 
misguided prelate recently wrote an article in which he 
claimed it was the church’s business to tear out all lust for 
power from the human heart—he must have known that it 
could not be done. Plenty of accidents have come from the 
power of gravity; and yet we do not dream of tearing out 
gravity from the core of the universe. We learn to work 
with it. Power is a permanent part of life. It is neither 
possible nor desirable to reduce all behaviour to the sweet 
and amiable gentleness of sheltered folk, who depend on 


others to take the rough and tumble of maintaining order 
and keeping the supply lines open. 


In all practical relations we must learn to handle three 
kinds of power, which do not exist neatly separated from 


each other. We will always need some power over people, 


and it may range from mild restraint to absolute tyranny 
and military force. We will also need power for people, 
and it may range from easy charity to a Christlike passion 
to be “servant of all.’’ We will need, more than all else, 
power with people, and it may vary from friendship among 
thieves to the supreme leadership that can win the free de- 


- yotion of men, and enable them most fully to express them- 


selves. 
In our families we start with absolute power over helpless 
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children, but that is modified by power acquired for their 
protection and support. And we cannot stop there, else we 
spoil their initiative and make them into parasites. The aim 
from the beginning is to develop power with them, so that 
we can awaken their initiative and bring out their own in- | 
dependent powers in a mutual relationship. Nowhere can 
we draw a line between power over our children, for our 
children, and with our children. 

The problem becomes more intricate as we extend our 
relationships outside the home. The urge for power to get 
ahead and stay ahead is the prevailing motive in the world 
of affairs where we make a living. If we were all like an 
affectionate family, we could solve all difficulties with the 
method of love; but as things are we must make what 
arrangements we can to direct self-interest toward mutual 
help and security. 

Unfortunately our life has been organized to favor a 
man’s making his way at the expense of others. Our society 
has become inverted so that business, instead of function- 
ing as a servant of public needs, tends to take advantage 
of public need to promote its profits. Individuals are better 
than the system, and find themselves compromised against — 
their will. The profit motive, which must here be the 
guide of policy, is always too biased or shortsighted to em- 
brace the public interest as a whole, and so is ever requir- 
ing some measure of government control. And now we 
are forced to plan changes that will favor living with 
each other instead of on each other. How to balance power 
against power, how to foresee reactions, and how to control 
or adjust rival forces is in large part a technical matter call- 
ing for experts and leaders trained in the school of hard 
knocks. Religion cannot be a substitute for this worldly wis- 
dom any more than it can take the place of a physician’s 


skill. 
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In all this business of the distribution and control of 
power, an unpredictable element is introduced through per- 
sons gifted in power with people. They are the justifiable 
type we have described, whose faith about life peculiarly 
equips them for entering into relations. 

Here is a sample. A friend of mine manages a large mill 
where the C.I.O. recently organized seventy per cent of the 
workers. The owners were for closing out the business. 
But he wanted to experiment with this newly-organized 
power. Without pretending to have all the right on his side, 
he recognized that the labor leader, like himself, had a 

_ business to conduct. Each was under responsibility to make 
his job a success. If they thought of each other as mere 
obstacles in each other’s way, they ended in a deadlock. But 
the two men came to know each other as persons, sitting 
down together in a room by themselves, and talking over 
their problems man to man. That little personal relation 
did not eliminate the organized power of the union or of 
the industry, but it made all the difference in gaining con- 

“structive results without violence. In that situation, ruthless 

power over each other by strike or lockout was present as 
a threat; but it was drained off into a helpful channel—even 

‘before the mass of workers had developed a personal affec- 
tion for the owners of the mill and the investors waiting 
for dividends. 

This is harder no doubt where unworthy leadership from 
outside interferes in such local good feeling. But a city 
in the west met this difficulty in this same personal way. 
In the face of common disaster through perpetual labor 
trouble, a council was formed representing all the unions 
and industries of the town, with the one object of keeping the 
city at work. It was an experiment in power with each 
other. An executive secretary and trouble hunter was hired 
for a moderate salary—a man who did not pretend to be 
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all right, who was sure that no one side of a struggle mo- 
nopolized all points of view, and who by sheer integrity 
was able to win trust. He helped leaders of rival groups 
to sit down together as persons, lay all cards on the table, 
and work their way through to mutual conclusions without | 
violence. In one year that strike-ridden city, still threatened 
by the same organized powers, was transformed into a city 
of comparative peace. 

No solution is ever permanent, no method brings a 
Utopia, but this power with people to get them into some 
personal relation, where before they had treated each other 
as objects of fear, is the only antidote to violence. It may 
not always work. It never works perfectly. But without 
it we are lost in interminable strife. 

And we should realize that our democracy is just a politi- 
cal device for liberating this power with people to reduce 
the need of power over people. 

A professor from my own university has been working in 
Washington to manage one department of the war-bond 
campaign. He said he had been amazed at the limitless 
variety in American life which made impossible the applica- 
tion of any over-centralized plan for the whole. Each com- 
munity had its own way of carrying out ideas. He was wel- 
comed everywhere as a representative from Washington 
with ideas of what was wanted; but no community expected 
him to order them what to do. It was his power to enlist 
their willingness that got more done than he could have 
ordered. 

Our American system depends on a variety of communi- 
ties where a few individuals can create personal relations 
that modify the impersonal relations, and save us from 
exercising too much dominating power. We do not want 
perfection of organization. We want imperfection with 
elbow room for originality. We must have space and time 
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and patience for trial and error. We must risk waste in 
discovering the uniqueness of individuals. This is possible 
only when there is spread abroad, among leaders and fol- 
lowers, that religious quality of life which shows itself in 
power with people. 

It is the same on an international scale. After the war 
we will need power over people. But that power must be 
located where several nations share it together for the sake 
of all. It will not be a safe power. It will need to be checked 
and balanced, and will ever tend toward exploitation and 
conflict; but the world is not good enough to do without it. 

- Our one chance is to tame it, and direct it toward mutual 
security and growth according to the law of interdepend- 
ence. In that process our salvation will be in a pioneering 
minority, in the various nations, who build bridges of per- 
sonal relations across gulfs that divide, and liberate the 
power to work with people. 

Inside nations and between nations we need groups of 
such forerunners. Those from within the church, rooted 
“in clear knowledge of its faith, must unite in work with those 
outside the church whose faith is not so clear but who know 

their way about in practical affairs, and are akin in spirit. 

The church as it stands today is over-full of people who 
are so like the rest of the world that they can have no 
radical effect upon it. On the other hand, scattered indi- 
vidual Christians and near-Christians are not enough. There 
must be the organized body, to transmit the faith to each 
generation of children as separate parents by themselves 
cannot do. There must be some common practice, like wor- 
ship with its age-old sacraments, where a body of all sorts 

of people can refresh and recapture their unconscious rela- 

‘tion with God and with each other in that supranational 

‘community of the conscientious, who live under the judg- 

“ment of God. The continuing church preceded us, nurtured 
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the influence that formed us, and is linked to the future 
through us. 

In a day where men are frustrated by forces they cannot 
control, they seek escape from personal meaninglessness by 
belonging to some community—a party, a union, an indus- | 
trial organization, a rising class, or a state. These loyalties 
are nearby and definite and essential, so far as they go. 
Millions find escape from personal frustration in a feeling 
of power through community of effort which is relevant to 
their vital needs. These secular organizations are getting 
real work done that no church organization ever can or 
should do. It is the business of the church to bring up a 
supply of men and women for activity in these secular move- 
ments, where their religious quality of life will give them 
special power to create personal relations, and ease the 
pressure of power over people. 

This battle, like the struggle for freedom, can never be 
relaxed. Wherever there is a change needed for the better, 
neither a moral ideal nor mere talk nor individuals morally 
rearmed, are sufficient. Some organized power must take 
the business in hand. And no organization of any size can 
be made up of saints. Some power over the unworthy 
members and over opponents must be vested in a leader, 
and, since there are always contestants for power, more 
power will be needed to hold down opposition and resist 
change. Stagnation and corruption come with success. It 
has always been so. Our life proceeds not by a steady rise. 
but through repeated unsettlements where power over 
people is not forestalled soon enough. 

This problem is not confined to the totalitarian states. In 
a news letter from England this ominous quotation from 
the speech of an English general has come to public atten- 
tion: ‘This world in which we live is not a milk and bun 
shop—or a glorified kindergarten. It is a thieves’ den, in 
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which the violent survive and the submissive succumb. In 
it two things predominate—you grab or you are grabbed. I 
prefer to be a grabber rather than a grabbee. Grab, grab- 
bing, grabbed—in these three words are condensed ninety 
per cent of world history, and in war the remaining ten per 
cent doesn’t count.” That fascist type of mind is everywhere 
among us, waiting only for a desperate situation to come to 
the fore. Some of us are too sheltered to appreciate the 
fierceness of such a state of mind. We are not personally 
dealing with ruthless political machines, with the bullying 
policy of modern collective action, whether it be from the 
side of financial manipulators and lobbying monopolies, or 
from the secret cabals of labor agitators and racketeers. 
We are in the best position to deal with human power 
when we recognize its varieties with our eyes open to the 
worst. There is most hope where there is variety of experi- 
ment instead of a blanket plan. In America now we have 
at least five experiments with power in actual operation: 
individuals in free competition checking each other, con- 
sumers’ and producers’ cooperatives, national ownership, 
community ownership, and government control of private 
enterprise. Our future depends on a supply of those justifi- 


able people who never expect everything to be all right, and 


who are not afraid of anything that happens, for their final 
confidence is not in man but in God who enters into all our 


relations to correct and reclaim. 


* 

The problem of power is everywhere today entangled 
with the problem of freedom. “Power with freedom” is 
the knottiest issue of them all, and yet our most precious 


future is wrapped up in that formula. Evidently it over- 
‘simplifies the matter to think that the American dream is 


to preserve one hundred and forty million separate free- 


doms for that number of persons to follow their own silly 
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wills. To keep the lid on such a madhouse would require 
a “Leviathan” state that would rival Hitler’s tyranny. 
Again we need the insight from our religious faith to 


comprehend the meaning of freedom, which is not simple. _ 
Being made in the image of the creative God, each of us | 


begins with a will of his.own. We are bound to find out 
what we can do with this will. We cannot eliminate it, as 
we learn when we try to make children do our will instead 
of their own. If we seek to break another person’s will, we 
destroy his creative originality. If we suppress it, we only 
prepare for a revolt and an explosion. 

This will of our own is the secret of all discovery. It 
drives us beyond what is accepted as reasonable, to find out 
what merely reasonable people would never discover. When 
a boy I used to play a game on ice called “‘tickly bender.” 
We would skate fast out on thin ice until it began to wave 
under us, just to see how far we could go before we fell 
in. That same spirit of adventure took men like Columbus 
and Magellan beyond the limits of reasonable navigation to 
find America and the Straits inside Cape Horn. 

On the other hand, self-will is a constant source of dis- 
aster. So often wilfulness does not see quite where to. stop 
until it is too late. Two of us boys in the summer on a farm 
attempted to teach a calf to work in a yoke. We could get 
motion either by twisting his tail or by tempting him from 
ahead with a green apple. The more apples, the less twist- 
ing. Our elders warned us on the apples, but we were wilful. 
And we would have shown them something had not the 
calf died from eating too many green apples. We did not 
know or care how many green apples a calf could take. 

Wilfulness and ignorance make it unsafe to follow this 
will of our own. Blindly pursuing our wilful desires, we split 
our personality. We look at our worst self, interfering with 
our best self, and say: “You little devil, you are myself. 


| 


| 
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And yet you are not all of myself. If you were, I would 
have to confess that ‘I myself am hell.’” And if we pool 
our self-wills in a state or class to obtain what we want, we 
divide the world against itself to the undoing of us all. 

Some way must be found, then, for controlling our free- 
dom to avoid evil. The Nazis would stop evil by compelling 
people to be good. But this is to stop their freedom and 
produce the worst of all evils—tyranny. 

The only alternative to complete tyranny is to determine 
freedom by something besides compulsion. For whether 
we like it or not we are always determined by something. 
Once while hunting I was pursued by a bull across a wide 
pasture. The force of circumstances so determined me that 
I covered ground in record time and cleared a stone wall 
with sky under me as I could never have done in a time of 
peace. On the Princeton campus I often see students rac- 
ing like that to get to their first classes in the morning. It 
is not the zeal for knowledge that produces that speed; but 
something like a bull in the Dean’s office. However, the 
; compulsion of no dean on earth could make those students 
- get an education. Comes a day when a professor surprises 
one of them with something he did not know before. He 
is suddenly interested in a subject which determines the 
way he studies from then on; and sometimes he is so de- 
termined by it that he gives the rest of his life in its service. 

Samuel Johnson once said: “‘Scarcely any man persists in 
a course of life planned by choice, but as he is restrained 
from deviation by some external power.’ We do not rise 
to virtue on the unassisted wings of our pure aspirations. 
The pressure of circumstance and the fear of consequence 
and the claim of people upon us play a large part in our 
making. 

The older we grow the more sure we are that our self- 
- will needs to be involved in relationships that will not let 
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us do as we please. Somewhere between the ages of thirty 
and forty we see what we stand for as other people recog- 
nize our position to oppose or sustain it. We are thus placed 
in observable connections. And as we watch the older 
members of society dropping out, leaving places for us to 
fill, we realize that our life is not the plaything of self-will, 
but a charge given us to keep and to understand. We are 
not quite our own any more—and like it. We welcome the 
pressure from without to reshape us. To be an utterly will- 
ing person, ready to be made over for new opportunity— 
that is the way to discover our destiny. Our self-will is only 
fulfilled when it is determined by the infinite will of God, 
who is the source of all truth there is to know and of all 
good there is to explore, and whose service is perfect free- 
dom. 
* 

The final perplexity with which we are all concerned, as 
we live amidst revolution, has to do with the outcome of 
this earthly struggle. Someone has said that the modern 
man has lost faith in a heaven hereafter and now has lost 
faith in any heaven on earth. 

A young teacher of history said to me recently that when 
you teach youth about the rise and fall of civilization after 
civilization, you begin to wonder whether the struggle is 
getting us anywhere. 

Our inherited faith has no simple answer as to the out- 
come of the operations of the universe. Tolstoy, in War 
and Peace, reminds us that more is always in the making 
than any human being at any time can trace on the map of 
events. Napoleon thought he could impose his will on the 
order of the world; but the intricate working out of con- 
sequences in all countries soon outran his intuitions of des- 
tiny. Hitler is caught in the same impasse. Our faith in- 
sists that we cannot know the meaning of the infinite pur- 
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pose of God in its fullness, and we do not need to know. 
Enough of that purpose was revealed in Christ in his power 
with people to keep us going from one step to the next, 
responding with our best to what happens to us, and then 
waiting for the next situation to arise. 

There is a strain of thought in the Bible which, in very 
symbolic language, reminds us that the end of the natural 
is not in the natural anywhere. It is not in any material 
success however great, nor in any social order however 
improved. The old phrases, such as the “Day of the 
Lord,” the “tend of the world,” the ‘new heaven and the 
new earth,’ show men grappling with this fact that no 
Utopia becomes a heaven on earth. So long as man is finite 
and self-centered, these earthly conditions will be mingled 
with imperfection and tragedy to the end of the world. We 
are dealing here with matters known only to God. Fanatical 
sects who take the old language as literal have proved how 
vain it is to dabble in prophecies of the end of history. 
There may be many ends in the long story of the whole uni- 
_ yerse, we can never know. We do know, however, that our 
natural relations can be transformed, resurrected, into a 
spiritual relation, where we rise into a sharable life in a 
limitless union of lives. Our real citizenship is there in the 
only life that truly unites us with each other through union 
with God, from henceforth and forever. In this view, death 
is not an end, but a final experience of transformation which 
we have known in part before. 

With this faith we live from day to day in the assurance 
that God is never through. No creator ever wants to stop; 
his joy is continuous creation. In a little book called The 
_ Mind of the Maker, an English writer reminds us that we 
- moderns have become obsessed with the idea that life is like 
a problem to be solyed. There are problems to which sci- 
ence keeps finding answers, and there are detective stories 
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and moving pictures which make plots resolve into neat 
solutions. And as devotees of science, murder stories, and 
movies, we have acquired a habit of talking of solutions 
just around the corner. But around every corner are differ- 
ent schools of thought with new fights on their hands, and _ 
nowhere does life come to a finish. 

One learns that in bringing up children. At first, when 
an infant crying in the night could not explain what was the 
matter, it seemed that all would be better when children 
could talk and fend for themselves a bit. Then they could 
talk, and talk back, and go about by themselves getting into 
everything and getting everything into them. At that stage 
you dreamed of good days ahead when they would be older 
and could manage their own lives; and then came adolescence 
when to your horror they wanted to manage themselves and 
try everything once without parental restraint. But you 
were comforted with the thought that soon they would 
marry and settle down, only to find yourself anxiously won- 
dering whom they would marry; until finally they did marry, 
and presented you with grandchildren and started the whole 
cycle over again. 

Life is never through. We are supplied with new mate- 
rial and new relations out of which can be made something 
new. 

After this war and after new plans are tried, there will 
be no solutions. Always it is the readiness to be remade 
which keeps us awake to what is coming alive in the world. 
In every age something outworn is dying, and something 
untried is being born. Under a creative God, every ending 
is our introduction to some beginning. It is a tragedy to be 
taking sides with that which is doomed to pass away. 

There have always been two ultimate groupings of hu- 
manity. There are the people who are fascinated by the 
future, and there are the people who are attached to the 
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past. One group lives on the assumption of change; the 
other on the assumption of the “status quo.” Society seems 
able to reproduce a sufficient number of both types to main- 
tain an unceasing conflict between the two. But those who 
are dominated by the power of the future have the advan- 
tage in the testing of time, because they have behind them 
the two greatest forces at God’s command: the unrest of 
the masses and the idealism of youth. 

Today ours is a world imperilled by conservatism. We 
are hearing much of the perils of radicalism. But these 
perils grow because conservatism dams the stream too long. 

Let me describe the kind of conservatism that I mean. It 
is not the conservatism of the earnest, practical man who is 
willing to see change but who insists that ideals shall keep 
at least in sight of facts. No, it is a conservatism best de- 
scribed in a picture. You will remember in the story of our 
Lord’s passion week how it says that while Jesus was in the 
judgment hall, Peter was sitting outside by the fire warming 

himself. While the great issue of right and wrong hung in 
~ the balance, he was simply looking after Peter. He was not 
_ opposed to Jesus, nor was he for Him heart and soul. He 
was keeping at a safe distance taking care of himself. 

That is the kind of conservatism which is blocking the 
progress of the world. It is found among those who are 
sufficiently comfortable to be content with their lot. It exists 
in people who favor no change until they must. Such con- 
servatives are not opposed to improvement, nor will they 
promote it. Their inertia invites some disturbing force to 
move them. Huxley once said that there was just one class 
of people whom he could not endure—the people who were 
“neither for God nor for the devil, but for themselves.” 
Horace Bushnell had this same group in mind when he said 
_ that the progress of righteousness was delayed, not by being 
opposed, but by being “‘sat upon.” Benjamin Kidd refers 
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to the same source of trouble when he reminds us that all 
the reforms which have been the blessing of England in the 
last century were originally opposed by the cultured and 
comfortable people. 

Men bid us beware of the radicals. That negative pro- 
gram is always easy to advocate. And far be it from any 
of us to approve of all that the radical represents. But in 
a world where evolution and change are the law of life, the 
radical who wants movement is not the only one to be 
feared. An equally dangerous group in a moving world is 
the group which wants to stand still. This group creates 
the desperation which it deplores. The violence of the 
radical is the outcome, in part, of the inertia of the con- 
servative who would marshal the power of law itself against 
the inevitable process of change. And when law defends 
inertia, it opens the way for lawlessness. You young people 
go out into a world where the crisis of the nations might be 
summed up in this question: Can we move the conservative 
far enough before the radical moves too far? 

Your chief danger will be that the native energy of your 
idealism will be weakened by a daily fraternizing with the 
very foe you wish to oppose. Everywhere in life, in politics, 
industry, religion, you will find people who favor no change 
until they must. They are among your friends. They are 
people of personal rectitude, often charitable to a fault, 
and deeply religious in their private life. You will find that 
their respectable condition in life will be your own subtle 
temptation. 

The person who has attained a comfortable home and an 
equally comfortable income is not in a hurry to think that 
there is anything wrong with the world. His condition tends 
to slow down his thoughts about change. But those with no 
home worthy of the name and with an income which keeps 
them on the precarious edge of poverty—they are in the 
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mood to think about change. Their condition tends unduly 
to hurry up their thinking. This is why humanity is always 
“renewed from the bottom.” Not because the wisest people 
are there—they are generally found farther up toward the 
top—but because a discontented mind can be made to think 
of change sooner than a contented one. If God finds con- 
tented minds too slow for His purpose, then He will have 
to use what minds He can get. He often must use the most 
unwise in making a disturbance which will set stagnant 
minds to thinking again. 
It is so easy to settle down and take care of yourself, and 
_ not worry until you must. Society will not complain if you 
do. You can perform the duties which custom prescribes. 
You can pay out your pleasant charities. You can develop 

a charming personality and behave yourself most seemly 
withal, and, before you know it, be a stagnant, inert mem- 
ber of society helping to create the desperation which grows 
around you. 

Into this situation an educated man should bring the con- 
‘tribution of a disciplined mind. The difference between a 
disciplined and an undisciplined mind is this: one is natu- 

rally inclined to seek truth, and the other to hold opinion. 
Colleges have endeavored to train youth not to hold an 
opinion as a man who clings to a “chip off the block of abso- 
lute truth,” but to hold it as a man who is seeking for more 
truth, which might at anytime modify the little he already has. 

Alas! How many intelligent people have ceased to be 
seekers of truth! They have become mere holders of opin- 
ions. They borrow a one-sided view from a biased paper. 
They absorb the prejudiced talk of their set. They learn 
about the thoughts of the masses through the embittered 
judgment of critics. They see everything from the angle of 
their class or profession. They read the books with which 
they agree. They live on the untested ideas of others. 
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But let it not be so with you. With a mind disciplined to _ 
live up to the facts, make it your business to condemn no 
man on the evidence of his enemies. Go back to the man 
himself. Read his thoughts, earnestly desiring to get his | 
point of view. Try to look at things as they would appear | 
if you stood in his place. If people differ from you, discover 
why they differ. No man is wrong by sheer perversity. He 
is wrong because he thinks he is right. Learn to find the 
partial truth which men hold mingled with their fallacies, 
that you may fulfill and not destroy. Thus you may become 
more than a critic. You may become an interpreter of 
the life of your time. To embrace in your sympathy the 
thoughts of all sorts and conditions of men—this should be 
your ambition and your service. Seek to have in you some- 
thing of the power which Emerson described in his famous 
picture of our martyred president: ‘Lincoln is the true his- 
tory of the American people in his time; the true repre- 
sentative of this continent, an entirely public man, the pulse 
of twenty millions throbbing in his heart, the thoughts of 
their minds articulate on his tongue.” 

Your one chance at life has been bought with blood and. 
tears. Millions of lives have been laid down for the world 
in which you will work and live. Across all your plans there 
should appear the shadow of humanity’s great cross. It has 
cost endless suffering to make the world ashamed of its 
wrongs and ready to move toward truth. You will be 
strengthened against the perils of selfishness as you expe- 
rience the old but ever-deepening truth that you have been. 
died for. In the strength of this motive, it is your responsi-| 
bility to “carry on” in the unending struggle between those 
who are fascinated by the future and those who are caught 
by the power of the past. | 
RoBerT RusseLy WIckKs. 
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